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MISSION STATEMENT 


To collect and preserve the historical record of the multigenerational experience 
of Japanese Americans and others who befriended them. The books produced will 
enhance the California State University, Sacramento/Japanese American Archival 
Collection (CSUS/JAAC) housed in the CSUS Archives for study, research, teaching and 
exhibition. This unique collection of life histories provides a permanent resource for the 
use of American and international scholars, researchers and faculty, as well as a lesson 
for future generations to appreciate the process of protecting and preserving the United 
States Constitution and America's democratic principles. 


PREFACE 


This Florin JACL Oral History Project provides completed books and tapes of 
Oral Histories presented to the interviewed subjects, to the CSUS/JAAC and to the Florin 
JACL Chapter. Copyright is held by the Florin JACL Chapter and CSUS. Photocopying 
is limited to a maximum of 20 pages per volume. 


This project will continue the mission of the Florin JACL Oral History Project 
which began in 1987 and recognized the necessity of interviewing Japanese Americans: 
"We have conducted these interviews with feelings of urgency. If we are to come away 
with lessons from this historic tragedy, we must listen to and become acquainted with the 
people who were there. Many of these historians are in their seventies, eighties and 
nineties. We are grateful that they were willing to share their experiences and to answer 
our questions with openness and thoughtfulness." This same urgency to conduct 
interviews was felt by the North Central Valley JACL Chapters of French Camp, Lodi, 
Placer County, and Stockton in 1997-98 as a consortium in obtaining funding from the 
Civil Liberties Public Education Fund (CLPEF). And now, again under the Florin 
Chapter banner, more life histories will be told with the generous funding from the 
California Civil Liberties Public Education Program (CCLPEP). 


The Oral Histories in the Japanese American Archival Collection relate the 
personal stories of the events surrounding the exclusion, forced removal and internment 
of civilians and permanent resident aliens of Japanese ancestry. There is a wide variety 
of interviews of former internees, military personnel, people who befriended the Japanese 
Americans, Caucasians who worked in the internment camps and others, whose stories 
will serve to inform the public of the fundamental injustice of the government's action in 
the detention of the Japanese aliens and "non-aliens," so that the causes and 
circumstances of this and similar events may be illuminated and understood. 


The population of those who lived through the World War II years is rapidly 
diminishing, and in a few years, will altogether vanish. Their stories must be preserved 
for the historians and researchers today and in the future. 
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INTERVIEW HSTORY 


INTERVIEWER 
Frank and Joanne Iritani are members of the Japanese American Citizens League, 
Nisei Post No. 8985 Veterans of Foreign Wars, the United Methodist Church as 
well as other human relations/multicultural organizations. 
Frank is a retired Christian minister and Social Service Worker. 
Joanne, a Poston Camp Internee, is a past president of Florin JACL, Education 
chair, and retired special education teacher with a master's degree from California 
State University, Bakersfield. 
They are authors of Ten Visits Revised, which is a guidebook to the ten Japanese 
American relocation centers. 

INTERVIEW TIME AND PLACE 
August 6, 1999 


The interview was conducted at an office in Sakura Square, Denver, Colorado. 


PHOTOGRAPHS 
Photographs were obtained from William (Bill) Hosokawa at his home at 140 
South Upham Court, Lakewood, Colorado 80226-2050. 

TYPING AND EDITING 
Hideko (Heidi) Sakazaki, member of Florin JACL, JACL/CSUS Oral History 
Project, and retired Staff Services Manager of California Unemployment 


Insurance Appeals Board, transcribed the manuscript. Editing was done by Frank 
and Joanne Iritani and Bill Hosokawa. 


TAPES AND INTERVIEW RECORDS 


Copies of the bound transcript and the original tapes will be kept by Florin 
Japanese American Citizens League and in the University Archives Library, 
California State University, Sacramento, 2000 State University Drive East, 
Sacramento, California 95819-6039. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


William K. (Bill) Hosokawa was born in Seattle, Washington, January 30, 1915. His 
father, Setsugo Hosokawa, and his mother, Kimiyo Omura Hosokawa, were born in 
Hiroshima, Japan. His father immigrated to America in 1899 when he was 16 years old. 
His mother came to America in 1913. He has one brother, Robert, who was born 
September 15, 1918. 


Mr. Hosokawa is a retired newspaperman/columnist and author. He was educated in 
Seattle public schools, University of Washington (BA, 1937), and received Honorary 
Doctor of Humane Letters from University of Denver in 1990. 


Before World War 11, he was Managing Editor of Singapore Herald and wrote for the 
Far Eastern Review (Shanghai) and Shanghai Times. He returned to the United States 
five weeks before Pearl Harbor. 


He was evacuated to the Puyallup Assembly Center, then to Heart Mountain, Wyoming. 
While interned, he was the founder and editor of the Heart Mountain Sentinel. 


He has been a columnist for the Pacific Citizen (JACL weekly) since 1942. 


In 1943 he relocated to Des Moines, Iowa, and worked as Copy Editor for the Des 
Moines Register. From 1946 to 1984 he held various positions at the Denver Post, 
including Executive News Editor, war correspondent, columnist and editor of the 
editorial page. 


After retirement, from 1985 to 1992, he was the Ombudsman Columnist for the Rocky 
Mountain News. 


Mr. Hosokawa married Alice Tokuko Miyake of Portland, Oregon, in 1938 (deceased 
1998). 


Their four children are Dr. Michael C. Hosokawa of Columbia, Missouri; Susan 
Hosokawa Boatright of Littleton, Colorado; Peter E. Hosokawa of Englewood, Colorado; 
and Christie Hosokawa Harveson of Greensboro, North Carolina. 


He is the author of nine books published by William Morrow & Co., McGraw Hill, Sogo 
Way, and University Press of Colorado. [See Appendix] 


His professional services are many: Member, Japan-U.S. Senate Scholarship State 
Selection Committee; Member, Committee in Journalism Screening for Fulbright 
Awards; Member, Advisory Council of Technical Journalism, Colorado State University, 
and many others. [See Appendix] 


Biographical Summary (Continued) 


He was named among "100 Coloradans Who Have Made a Lasting Impression on the 
State" by the Denver Post and Historic Denver, Inc., 1992. He was chosen among the 
"News People" profiled on the News History Wall at the Newseum, the museum of news, 
in Arlington, Virginia, 1997. In 1985 he received the "Outstanding Colorado 
Communicator Award" from the Denver Press Club. [See Appendix for other prestigious 
awards received. | 


[TAPE 1, SIDE A] 


F. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


F, IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


We are here in Sakura Square to interview Mr. Bill Hosokawa to get 
his oral history. The date is August 6 [1999]. Bill, first of all, I 
would like to have you talk about your origin, so to speak, and your 
family. Where were you born? 

I was born in Seattle, Washington, January 30, 1915. My parents 
were Setsugo Hosokawa and Kimiyo Omura Hosokawa. They were 
natives of Hiroshima Prefecture. My father came to this country in 
1899 as a boy of 16 to work on the railroads. He worked in Montana, 
and then he went to California and worked in the fields, worked as a 
school boy, and at one time he worked on a U.S. military transport 
that was going to the Philippines, and by the time he married, he had 
settled in Seattle where he was running an employment agency. 

How many children were in your family? 

There were two of us, my brother, Robert, better known as Rube, who 
is 3 4% years younger than am and... 


R-U-B-E? 


HOSOKAWA:  R-U-B-E. That's his nickname. 

J. IRITANI: Uh-huh. Right. 

HOSOKAWA: His real name is Robert. 

J. IRITANI: Robert. 

HOSOKAWA: And he lives in Orlando, Florida. He's retired. 

J. IRITANTI: Before you go on, could you tell us about the circumstances of your 
parents' marriage? Did they tell you about it? 

HOSOKAWA: _ If they did, I don't remember. But they were married in Japan. My 
father went back to Japan, and he married Kimiyo Omura, who was 
the younger daughter of the village headman, the soncho,' on the 
outskirts of Hiroshima City. 

F. IRITANI: Your education was mostly in Seattle? 

HOSOKAWA: _ All of it was in Seattle. I went to the Seattle public schools-- 
Washington Grade School, Garfield High School and the University 
of Washington. I was graduated with a Bachelor of Arts degree in 
1937. 

All right. Let's see. Recently, you lost your wife, Alice. Can you tell 


us when you were married and a little bit about her. 


HOSOKAWA: _ Alice Miyake, the woman I married, was born in Portland, Oregon. 


Her father ran a very small weekly Japanese language paper, and her 


' soncho: village chief, village leader 


mother helped at the printing shop. We were married on August 28, 
1938, and she died on October--I think it was October 14, 1998. 

F. IRITANI: Do you think that since you've been in journalism all your life, that 
maybe her parents had some influence or... 

HOSOKAWA: No, not at all. I never met her father. 

F. IRITANI: Oh, I see. 

HOSOKAWA: _ He died before I met Alice. And I was well into my studies as a 
journalist before I ever met her. 

F, IRITANI: Can you tell us now about your children and about their schooling and 
what they are doing these days? 

HOSOKAWA: _ Yes. My first son is named Mike--Michael. He is the Assistant Dean 
for Curriculum at the University of Missouri Medical School in 
Columbia, Missouri. He got his Doctor of Education from University 
of Oregon, and his Bachelor's from University of Northern Colorado. 
My second child is Susan Boatright--B-O-A-T-R-I G-H-T. She is a 
counselor at Lincoln High School in Denver, Colorado. She has two 
children. Third child is a son, Peter, who is president of a company 
involved in electronic transfer of funds, like transfer of state funds to 
the federal treasury. My fourth child is Christie Hosokawa Harveson 


who lives in Greensboro, North Carolina with her husband who is a 


Continental Airlines pilot. Mike has two children, Susan has two, 


Pete has one and Christie has three. Since some of my grandchildren 
live in the Denver area, I am able to keep in touch with them. 
Oh, that's great! I know we enjoy our grandchildren. 
OK. Joanne, do you think we got most of it? Shall we go on to 
another area? 
To his work? 
Yes. 
Right after you received your bachelor's, what kind of work did you 
do? 

HOSOKAWA: _ I'd been told at the University of Washington where I studied 
journalism... 

J. IRITANT: Because you graduated in 1937... 

HOSOKAWA: _ Yes. 

J. IRITANI: .. which means a lot of Niseis* were unable to find work outside of 
the Japanese community. 

HOSOKAWA: _ That's correct. 

J. IRITANT: And how were your circumstances? 

HOSOKAWA: _ Well, I was told in school that I would never be able to get a job ina 


metropolitan American newspaper, and they were right. I was offered 


2 . . . ° . +,8 . . 
“Nisei: Second generation; a native U.S. or Canadian citizen born of immigrant Japanese parents and 
educated in America. 


J. IRITANTI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


a job in Los Angeles on a Japanese newspaper with an English 
section. I decided against taking it, and I went to work in 

Seattle as an English secretary at the Japanese Consulate, and I wrote 
speeches for the Consul, handled his English language 
correspondence and that sort of thing. 

So you were actually working for the Japanese Government then. 

I was, yes. 

At that time. 

Yes. And I worked there about a year when I heard of a newspaper 
being established in Singapore by a Japanese publisher who was 


publishing a Japanese language paper, and he wanted to start an 


English language paper in Singapore which, of course, was a British 


colony, and English was the official language. And it looked like an 
interesting opportunity, so I agreed to go there, and I went to 
Singapore in the fall of, November or December, of 1938. I was 
married about that time, and my wife and I went over together. I 
worked on the paper there for about a year and a half, and she came 
back to the States to have our first child, and I went on to Shanghai, 
and I worked there for about a year. 


So you were in Shanghai from--in 1939? 1940? 


HOSOKAWA: _ Iwas in Singapore from late 1938 to about May of 1940. I was in 
Shanghai from July of 1940 until late September of 1941, or actually 
the first week of October. 

F. IRITANI: Do you think that the. ... You left Shanghai and it was just before 
the war. 

HOSOKAWA: Yes. 

F. IRITANI: Were there some rumors or feelings that there was going to be a big 
war coming on? 

HOSOKAWA: Well, within weeks after I went to Shanghai in the summer of 1940, 
the United States Consul General sent out letters to all American 
citizens suggesting that all unessential people leave Shanghai as 
quickly as possible. And that meant that many of the American 
businessmen working there sent their wives and families either back 
to the States or down to the Philippines. But I stayed on, and the 
Japanese were running rampant in China. 

F. IRITANI: Yeah. 

HOSOKAWA: _ There was a great deal of tension between Americans in Shanghai and 


the Japanese troops who were in Shanghai, and it seemed very 


obvious that before long something very bad was going to happen. I 


was there in Shanghai for fourteen months. Then I decided that I 


would be wise to get out as soon as | could. 


F. IRITANI: So you came back to Seattle and rejoined your wife. 


HOSOKAWA: _ I did. 


J. IRITANI: When you were in Shanghai and there were Japanese troops, did they 
ever look at you as Japanese or strictly as American? 


HOSOKAWA: _ Well, they never asked me--the troops never asked me who I was. 


And I'm sure that they saw me as a Japanese. Most of my associates 
were Americans, a few Niseis, and I had a few Japanese friends too. 


J. IRITANI: It got pretty tense? 


HOSOKAWA: Yes. 


J. IRITANI: Over there? 


HOSOKAWA: _ Yes, there were incidents almost everyday. 

J. IRITANI: Everyday. Do you recall what kind of incidents? 
HOSOKAWA: Well, the Japanese were on the Hong Kew sector--section of 
Shanghai, which is divided from the International Settlement by a 
river called Soochow Creek, and there was a bridge over the river 
called Garden Bridge. And the Japanese had sentries at that bridge, 
and they checked everybody that went over the bridge. And if you 
were reasonably well dressed, why they would send you through. But 
they were stopping all the Chinese--mostly coolies. And they were 
being very brutal to them. And if a person looked like he was a 


European coming through in a car, the car was likely to be stopped. 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANT: 


F, IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


F. IRITANI: 


The sentry would order the person to get out of the car. Sometimes 
they would be searched, or they would be asked to produce their 
papers. And this was the sort of situation that could result in some 
very unpleasant incidents. 

But within the International Colony, you felt safe. Was there... 

It was called the International Settlement. The great bulk of the 
people were Chinese. But that was where the foreigners lived and 
worked. 

And there was not... 

And the Japanese were not--the Japanese military did not go into the 
International Settlement. 

But in time they probably took over everything. 

Oh, yeah. After the war started, they took over the whole city. 
Right. 

Well, I think maybe. ... We'll get back in the states--briefly, you 
went to an assembly center, and you went to another relocation center 
with your family? 

I got back to the States just five weeks before the attack on Pearl 


Harbor. 


Oh, yes. 


HOSOKAWA: I was looking for a job, but once the War started, my prospects for 
getting any kind of a decent job were nil. And so I went to work as a 
semi-volunteer for the Japanese American Citizens League in Seattle, 
and eventually we were evacuated. My family and I were sent to the 
Puyallup Assembly Center’ on May 15, 1942. I was there for three 
months, and I was sent to Heart Mountain, Wyoming’. Virtually all 
the people in Puyallup were sent to Minidoka’. 

J. IRITANI: Right, yes. 

HOSOKAWA: _ Before they were sent over there, I was called into the Camp 
Director's Office and they said, "You are being separated from your 
friends. You are going to be sent to Wyoming, and you have three 
hours to get ready." 

Fi IRITANI: Was that upsetting to you? 

HOSOKAWA: _ Yes, it was. I was wondering why I was being selected... I asked the 
Director, "Why am I being separated from my friends?" and he said, 
"I don't know. These are my orders." Oh, I knew damn well he did 
know, but he didn't have the guts to tell me. 

F. IRITANI: So your family went with you to Heart Mountain. 

HOSOKAWA: My wife and my child, right. 


F, IRITANI: Yes. Now her family--where did they... 


° Puyallup Assembly Center: Temporary detention camp in Puyallup, Washington 
* Heart Mountain, Wyoming: Permanent Detention Camp in Heart Mountain, Wyoming 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


F. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


F, IRITANT: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 
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Well, she had only her mother and her brother. And she [her mother] 
had been picked up by the FBI [Federal Bureau of Investigation] soon 
after the Pearl Harbor attack. She was one of the Isseis° who had 
been picked up by the FBI. 

Was she a Japanese school teacher? 

Yes, she was. 

Do you know where she was sent? 

I don't know where she was sent first, but eventually she wound up in 
Crystal City, Texas.’ 

Oh, yeah. That's where they sent the men--I mean the women, 
because the men, I think, went to Sante Fe, New Mexico. 

Well, they went to... 

A number of places--Bismarck .. . 

Bismarck, [North Dakota], Missoula, Montana, Santa Fe and 
Lordsburg, New Mexico; Fort Sill, Oklahoma.* 

But they were mostly men who were picked up. 

Yes. 


But there were women--Japanese language school teachers, also. 


> Minidoka: Permanent Detention Camp in Minidoka, Idaho 

°Issei: First generation; a Japanese who emigrated to the United States after the Oriental Exclusion 
Proclamation of 1907 and was ineligible by law, until 1952, to become a U. S. citizen. 

” Crystal City, Texas: Justice Department Internment Camp for non-citizens, Kibeis (native U.S. citizens 
born of immigrant Japanese parents but educated largely in Japan), Buddhist ministers, newspaper people 
and other community leaders. 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


Yes. 

She was there alone? No extended family there? 

No. She was there alone. Her son was in the military. 

Oh, he was. 

Yes, 

At what point was he in the military? 

Oh, he volunteered after Pearl Harbor, and he got in. 

After Pearl Harbor? 

Yes. He was a student at the University of Oregon. 

In Oregon. Oh, that's the first time I heard that--that they accepted 
them. 

Oh, they did accept them until about March 15, 1942. 

That's still before evacuation. 

Yes. 

So your wife was separated completely from the rest of her family. 
Right. 

So you both were separated from your extended family. 

Actually, I was sent to Wyoming. 


Wyoming. And your parents and brother stayed in... 


8 Bismarck, North Dakota; Missoula, Montana; Santa Fe, New Mexico; Fort Sill, Oklahoma: Justice 
Department Internment Camps 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


F. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


F. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


My parents went to Minidoka, Idaho. My brother was in Minidoka 
for a short while, and then he relocated to Independence, Missouri. 
One of the early relocatees. 

Yes, 

Those are different stories than I'd heard. 

So how long were you at Heart Mountain where [there were] some of 
the significant [chuckles] happenings there--Heart Mountain? 

Well, I reached Heart Mountain on August 14, 1942, and the camp 
was still under construction. There were about 120 - 130 people from 
Pomona who had arrived two days before I did, as the advance party. 
Now, my wife and I and our son were sent by train, under guard, to 
Heart Mountain. 

Just the three of you with a guard. 

Yes, right. I was a dangerous character. 

[LAUGHTER] Yeah. 

So here was this camp still under construction with120 - 125 evacuees 
there, and it took them several more weeks to complete construction, 
and for the movement from Pomona’, from Santa Anita’, and other 
places to get to Heart Mountain. And early on I met my friend 


Vaughn Mechau. Vaughn, V-A-U-G-H-N. Mechau, M-E-C-H-A-U, 


*: Assembly Center in Pomona, California, a temporary detention camp. 


10 


Sanita Anita, California: temporary detention camp. 
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J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 
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who was reports officer, and he learned of my background on the 
newspaper, and he said, "I would like to have you come and work 
with me in the Reports Office." I said, "That's fine." And later on he 
said, "You know, we have to start a newspaper here. And you have 
had experience in newspapers, so I would like you to take over." 
which I did, and I was the founding editor of the Heart Mountain 
Sentinel, an eight-page weekly newspaper. 

Probably the only editor there too. It was published all during the 
time the camp was open. 

Well, I was editor of the paper for only one year. 

Oh, I see. 

Then I left the camp. 

Oh, I see, yeah, OK. 

Do you still have some copies of your... 

Yes, I have a complete bound file. And there are copies--bound files 
--at the Wyoming State Museum and I think in places like UCLA"! 
and the Bancroft Library [University of California, Berkeley, CA.]. 
How did you find doing that work? 

Well, it was a challenging job, and it was very interesting, and | 


enjoyed it. It kept me busy [honking and sirens blaring outside] 


'' UCLA: University of California, Los Angeles 


F. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


F. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


F. IRITANI: 


J. IRITANI: 


It was interesting work. It kept me busy, it kept me from stewing 
about the discomfort of camp and the injustice of it all, and I had a 
great deal of freedom what the paper said. 

Were the higher ups-- there to censor or... 

There was no censorship. Vaughn Mechau was a very understanding 
person. He had experience in newspapers and understood the 
principles of freedom of the press, and we were free to publish what 
was going on in the camp. For example, shortly after the newspaper 
was started, the Army put up a barbed wire fence around the living--a 
mile square residential area, and one of the things that had pleased the 
people when they came to the camp was that there was no fence. 
They had no fences in the Assembly Centers, and suddenly the Army 
said, "We're going to put up a fence." People were very, very 
unhappy, and they circulated a petition, and three or four thousand 
Isseis and Nisei men signed it and sent it off to Dillon Myer, the head 
of the War Relocation Authorities, saying, "We protest!" and we 
covered all that in the newspaper. 

But did it do any good? 

No. 


[Chuckles] Well... 


The fence still went up. 


HOSOKAWA: Oh, yes, it went up. 


J. IRITANI: I remember the drawing of Estelle Ishigo’’, the children climbing the 


fence because their kite had got caught or something. 

Could you say a little bit about what went on with regard to the 
resisters? I think there were some that opposed the draft or joining 
up. 

J. IRITANI: That came later. 

HOSOKAWA: _ It should be clearly understood that I was gone from the camp by the 
time that issue... 

F. IRITANI: Oh, I see. 

J. IRITANI: You were there already a year, and the draft would have come up 
about '43? 

HOSOKAWA: The Army changed its policy in early 1943. I was still there. They 
asked for volunteers, and they had the questionnaire--the infamous 
questionnaire. 

J. IRITANI: So you were there when the questionnaire . . . 

HOSOKAWA: I was there for a time. There was a good deal of controversy about 
the questionnaire--questions number 27 and 28. 

J. IRITANI: Do you remember some of the conversations that went on? 

HOSOKAWA: __ Yes, there was--it was easy to understand what the questions were-- 


very poorly drawn up. They were ambiguous. The question asked, 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


"Do you foreswear any allegiance to the Emperor of Japan?" Many 
were comfortable with saying, "Yes, I foreswear any allegiance to the 
Emperor of Japan." But there were others who said, "Hey, if we have 
to foreswear allegiance to the Japanese Emperor, does not that imply 
that there existed allegiance before this?" The other question--I forget 
whether it was 27 or 28--said "Do you or will you fight for the United 
States wherever ordered?" or whatever, and the women said, "Why 
should we sign this?" 

So it was required of everyone over 16, Issei as well as Nisei? 

Yes, 

Everyone over 16, I believe it was. 

I think that is right, yes. But there were 60-year-old men who said, 
"Why should I volunteer for military service?" 

[LAUGHTER] 

It was very poorly done. 

But there was a lot of controversy in camp. 

Yes, there was. I was there at that time. The vast majority of the 
people said, "Well, this is a foolish thing, but I'll say, "Yes, Yes." 
There were others who said, "Yes, No" or "No, Yes" and others who 
said, "No, No." But the "No, No's" were a very small minority. And 


what brought on the situation later was when the military changed its 


'2 From the book, Lone Heart Mountain by Estelle Ishigo, 1972 
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policy and drafted the Nisei, and there were a number of Niseis, I 
think 70 or 75-- in Heart Mountain, who said, "I refuse to show up 
for physical examination," leading to the draft, "unless my rights as an 
American are restored, unless my family is permitted to go back 
home." 

But you were not there. 

I was not there at the time. 

You had left when? 

I left in October of 1943. And as I recall, "No, No's" became an issue 
early in 1944. 

Well, can we move on. After camp, you went to the Denver Post? 
No, I went to Des Moines, Iowa. I worked on the Des Moines 
Register for three years. 

How did you get that job? 

Through the War Relocation Authority. Dillon Myer, the Director of 
the WRA, was a friend of Gardner Cowles, C-O-W-L-E-S, who was 
publisher of the Des Moines Register. And apparently Mr. Myer 
wrote to Gardner Cowles saying, "Look, we are trying to find 
opportunities--job opportunities-- for the evacuees, and we have a guy 


here who is an experienced newspaperman and would you consider 


hiring him?" And so they hired me sight unseen. 
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So what did you do there? 

I worked on the Copy Desk--Copy Editor there. I was very cordially 
received by my fellow employees at the paper. I made good friends 
there, and I found good neighbors--very good friends--became good 
friends. 

Was it easy to find housing? 

No. It was very difficult. 

You think your family was with you then? 

Well, at first, I went to Missouri where my brother was, and I left my 


--Alice and our son with him. 


[END TAPE 1, SIDE A] 


[BEGIN TAPE 1, SIDE B] 
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OK, we are starting--continuing our oral history with Mr. Hosokawa. 
This is Side B. Let's see, we were talking about your time there in 
Des Moines. When did you come to the Denver Post? What were the 
circumstances that brought you to Denver Post? 

Let me back up just a minute about Des Moines. 

Sure. 

I was very warmly received by them--my fellow workers. The 
biggest problem was finding a place to live... 


Yeah. 
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... which was true everywhere during the war. One of our. ... 
Eventually, I bought a house there. I think I paid $2000 down 
payment or something like that, and I had to borrow some of that 
money from my brother. The people next door, Ronald Lynam, L-Y- 
N-A-M. They had heard that some Japanese (American) was going to 
buy the house, and they became quite nervous about it. 

Yeah. 

So they called the WRA Office in Des Moines and said, "What's all 
this about?" WRA explained about the evacuation and how the 
evacuees were being encouraged to get back into the American 
mainstream. That satisfied them. When we moved in a week or so 
later, I found that the lawn had been newly mowed, and this man next 
door had done it as a kind of a welcome to me and my family. That 
was a very heartwarming experience. 

It was hard to leave. You eventually left... 

Yes, it was. 

... Des Moines, but it was hard to leave. 

I would have been happy to stay there, but the climate in Des Moines 
is not the best. I had written to Vaughn Mechau, I mentioned earlier, 


in Denver, and he said, "You know, the Denver Post, which has been 


a terrible, terrible newspaper, has a new publisher. And the name is 
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Palmer Hoyt, H-O-Y-T. They are hiring. So why don't you apply for 
a job and see if you can move back West?" So I did apply. 
Eventually, I got a job--an offer for a job, and then I became very 
nervous about going to work for a paper that had been so bad. So I 
took the night train out from Des Moines to Denver, and I washed up 
at the men's room at the Union Station and went up to see Mr. Hoyt. I 
told him what my concerns were. And he said, "Well, the old Denver 
Post is gone. This is a new paper, we have a new policy, and you can 
be sure you will go as far in our organization as your abilities will 
take you." I said, "That's fine, Mr. Hoyt. I'll come to work." 

What date did you actually leave Des Moines? 

Well, I left either late June or early July of 1946. 

Oh, so the war was already over by then? 

Yes, I was in Des Moines for three years. 

Three years. 

We sold our house and shipped what little furniture we had, and I 
bought a used car, and we drove out here. I drove on to Seattle where 
my parents were and left my family there, and then I came back to 
work here, while I looked for a place to live. We stayed for a while at 


the home of Gard, G-A-R-D, Yokoe, Y-O-K-O-E, and his wife Mary 


Jane. They had a house and a spare bedroom, and we stayed there 
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several months until we could find a place to live. I was warmly 


received by the newspaper and ... 


You mentioned that the Denver Post was bad before. 

Yes, 

What--in what--how was it bad? 

Well, it kept saying that "The damn Japs were being pampered by the 
Federal Government." And there was a man named Bruce Gustin, 
G-U-S-T-I-N, who ran a column. The column ran on Page 2, and one 
day, and this was during the war. Gustin said, "Denver should have a 
24-hour curfew on all Japs." 

Oh, yes. 

He wanted--he didn't want them to come here; he wanted to get them 
out and... 

Whoever was here, he wanted to get them out. 

es: 

And so you were afraid that that circumstance was still continuing. 
Yes, well, that was in reference to--direct reference to Japanese 
Americans. 


Right. 
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They were mad at everybody. They were mad at the corporations, 
they were mad at the rich people, mad at [Franklin D.] Roosevelt” 
and the New Deal'*--a vicious newspaper. But it changed completely 
after Hoyt came. 

When the new publisher, Mr. Hoyt, came, then the whole attitude of 
the paper--the writing, the editorials and everything--the policy 
changed. 

Yes, absolutely. 

Isn't that amazing. 

Well, Hoyt said, "The old Post is no more. We are going to have a 
new paper here." I had been there several months when a Chinese 
American friend from the West Coast came to see me at the Post, and 
I was working in the back of the City Room, which is a very large 
room. He came into the City Room to see me. He said, "You know 
what happened? I came in this room, I talked to the receptionist and 
said, 'I want to see Mr. Hosokawa.' And she said, "You can go right 
in; he's in the back of the room there; he's the man with blue shirt." 
And this Chinese guy said, "You know what impressed me? She 


didn't say he's the Japanese guy; he's the man with the blue shirt." 


'3 Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 32" President of the U. S., 1933-1945 ;only President elected to 3° and 4" 
terms. 
'4 New Deal: Economic and political principles and policies adopted by President Franklin D. Roosevelt in 
the 1930's to advance economic recovery and social welfare. 
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Yeah. [Chuckles] 

Things were quite different. 

Well, you were quite a few years at the Post and had different 
positions and... 

Didn't he give you a list? 

Yes, well, I want to get to the Rocky Mountain News, but how many 
years were you at the Post, and what different jobs did you have 
there? 

Oh, I was at the Post for 37 years, and I held a great variety of jobs. I 
was the war correspondent--the Post's first war correspondent. I went 
to Korea. Later on 1 went to Vietnam. I covered the Summit Meeting 
in Paris in 1960 when Nikita [S.] Khrushchev’ quarreled with 
President [Dwight D. | Eisenhower’®, and later that year I went to 
Tokyo when rioting zengakuren’’ students caused Eisenhower to 
change its plans about visiting Japan. I covered the Japanese Peace 
Treaty in San Francisco, and those are some of my reportorial duties. 
I also was the editor of our prize-winning Sunday Magazine called 
Empire Magazine for 17 years. I was on the news side, the Executive 
News Editor for two years and Assistant Managing Editor in charge 


of news and personnel for two years. 


15 Nikita S. Khrushchev: Premier of Soviet Union, 1958 - 1964 
'© Dwight d. Eisenhower: 34" President of the United States, 1953 - 1961 
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Were there other Asian Americans or Nikkei'* workers with the Post? 
You probably were not the only one there. 

Well, there were--Mary Masunaga was Hoyt's secretary for a while. 
Oh, yeah. 

And there were couple of girls who worked in the accounting 
department. 

Reporting or... 

Larry Tajiri... 

Oh, Larry, yeah. 

... came to the Denver Post. 

Where did he come from? Seattle? 

Le Fuel 

No, he was in-- the editor of the Pacific Citizen in Salt Lake City. 
When Pacific Citizen decided to move back to Los Angeles, Larry 
resigned and he came to work for the Post. 

Oh, I see. So what was his job? 

Well, he had a variety of jobs. He worked for me on the magazine for 
a while. He became the drama page editor, and he did a terrific job 
reviewing movies, reviewing plays. 


He still living around here? 


'’ Zengakuren: Japan Federation of Student Autonomies 
'§ Nikkei: Person of Japanese ancestry. 
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Larry died in 1965. 

Oh, OK. 

I was curious. You said you covered the stories of Japan. 

Yes; 

Did you use your Japanese language while you were... 

I did. 

You didn't require an interpreter... 

Oh, no. 

... at all to translate. Very good. 

Wels ve 

Oh, yes, the final seven years at the Denver Post were as Editor of the 
Editorial Page. 

Yes, that's a tough job. 

It didn't seem strange to anybody. Here is a Japanese American kid 
who had been in a detention camp as a possible security risk, was now 
the Editor of the Editorial Page of a major metropolitan newspaper 
telling 400,000 readers that the President of the United States was 
doing a bum job, and the mayor ought to do this, and the school board 
ought to do that, and I was responsible for that sort of activity. 


Well, after all these years, did you retire or did you just transfer over 


to Rocky Mountain News? 
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I retired in 1983--'84... 

From the Denver Post. 

... from the Denver Post. I was 68 years old, and I worked as a 
magazine consultant for a while. I taught at the University of 
Wyoming in the Journalism Department, and then the publisher of 
Rocky Mountain News called me one day and said, "Let's have lunch." 
and he offered me a job as the "ombudsman." I had a column. 
Readers would write to the ombudsman complaining about this or that 
or the other thing. "This is biased," "This was unfair," "This was 
inaccurate," and I would respond in the column to these readers 
telling them why the mistake was made or telling them that the 
reader--that their perception was wrong or apologizing for some 
terrible mistake of the news, so I was the person between the public 
and the newspaper, and I did that for seven years. 

But in this case, it always referred to something about the newspaper. 
Yes. About that particular newspaper or the newspaper profession in 
general. 

Well, you had a little different job there at the Rocky Mountain News. 
Could you just mention one or two things about the differences 


between the Post and the Rocky Mountain News? 


Well, that changes from time to time. 
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OK. 

For a period one paper would be very stodgy and very conservative, 
and then a few years later, it would turn around. There was a great 
deal of competition here between the two daily newspapers. They 
both have approximately the same circulation. And they're both 
spending a lot of money to have--to produce a good product. Rocky 
Mountain News is a member--is owned by the Scripps Howard chain 
which owns about twenty newspapers around the country. The Post 
at the time I was there was independent, and then it was purchased by 
the Los Angeles Times, and they sold it about five years--six years 
later to the present owners. The general policy is set, of course, by 
the owners, but the local staff has a good deal of discretion. 

Are both evening papers? Or one of them is a morning paper? 

They are both morning papers. 

Oh, both morning papers. 

The Post started out as an evening paper, but evening papers do very 
badly all over the country--partly because of television and partly 
because of the traffic congestion. You have to print the paper and 
deliver it to a central station, and the newsboys pick it up and deliver 


it to various homes. Well, in order to get the paper to a home by 4:30, 


it means that you have to close the paper at 12 noon, and a lot of 
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things happen between 12 noon and evening, and you don't have that 
in the paper, and the family that used to spend all evening reading the 
paper now after dinner turns on the TV. 

Well, this newspaper work was very interesting, and you've had an 
interesting, illustrious career in both papers, but I would like to get in 
to your books, if you don't mind. Bill, I know you came out with 
several books, but I was wondering if we could sort of compare the 
book, Nisei [The Quiet Americans], which came out, I think, in 1969 
and the latest book [sirens blaring outside]. The latest book, "Out of 
the Frying Pan" came out last year. 

Yes. 

Generally, how do they differ? 

Well, each book is different--different subject. First book, Visei, was 
published in 1969, and it's the history of the Japanese Americans. I 
think my second book was The Two Worlds of Jim Yoshida, which 
was a biography, and... 

Now, who is Jim Yoshida? 

Jim Yoshida is a Seattle boy, a high school football star, who went to 
Japan just before Pearl Harbor with his mother to take his father's 


ashes back to Japan. He was caught there during the war and was 


forced to serve in the Japanese Army, and after the war he was told he 
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could not come back to the U. S. because he had been in the Japanese 
Army. Well, he went to work as a civilian for the U. S. Occupation 
Forces, and when his unit was sent to Korea, he went along with them 
as a volunteer, fought for the U. S. Army, and eventually he got his 
citizenship back. And then I wrote Thunder in the Rockies, which is 
the history of the Denver Post. And then there was 35 Years in the 
Frying Pan, which was a collection of Frying Pan columns which I 
had written over a period of 35 years for Pacific Citizen. 

When did you first start? 

1942. 

1942, during... 

During the evacuation. 

How did you arrive at using the word, "Frying Pan?" I think you use 
that in two books. 

Yes, I think that--you know, the saying, "Out of the frying pan into 
tne pre.” 

I heard that, yeah. [Chuckles] 

It means you get from a very difficult situation, jump out of it and get 
into something worse. Well, I felt that I had done the reverse. I had 


jumped from the fire of the war in Asia back into the frying pan of the 


evacuation. 
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[Chuckles] Yeah, OK. Also, I would like to goon... 

You're talking about the books... 

Yeah. 

You were asking about it--how they differ. 

OK. 

One of my later books is Old Man Thunder, which 1s a story of the 
man who was responsible for the bullet train system in Japan. 

Oh, Japan. 


By the name of [Shinji] Sogo. 


Shinkansen.!” 


Yes. And then the latest one is Out of the Frying Pan published by 
the University Press of Colorado. The first half is autobiographical, 
and the second half is a collection of columns that were written after 
the first collection was published. 

Yeah, I just finished reading your Out of the Frying Pan, and I 
noticed the first part and the second part. Let's see, your early books, 
I think, were printed by [William] Morrow and then this last one was 
Colorado University Press. 

Yes. 

How did that come about? 


Well, an author, especially a relatively unknown author like me... 
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[Chuckles] How come? 

... will go to any publisher who is interested in his work. Now, there 
are thousands of guys out here writing books, but they can't get 
anybody to--any publishing house--to invest the money to publish 
their book. William Morrow--I had an entree there because I knew an 
editor named Howard Cady, C-A-D-Y, and I had worked with him on 
other projects. So when I wrote Nisei, he said, "By all means I want 
to publish it." 

Well, all your books were published by Morrow except this last one, 
right? 

No. One was by Sogo Way, and... 

What is Sogo Way? 

That is an organization run by a Japanese gentleman here... 

In Denver? 

Yes. ... who is trying to promote better understanding between the 
two countries. 

OK. 

You have one that was by McGraw Hill. 

Tes, 


That was written by you. 


'° Shinkansen: New Trunk Line, a high-speed passenger railroad system; Bullet Train 
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Yes. William Morrow decided they did not want to publish that book, 
so the manuscript was sent to McGraw Hill, and they said yes, they 
would publish it. And you covered the University Press here in 
Boulder. It's mght up here in your book. 

It helps to have it close by there. Well, I think we would like to move 
on. OK, Joanne? If you don't mind, Bill, I would like to get into a 
little politics here and recall citizenship and voting, etc. Stan 
Matsunaka is the first Japanese American State Senator--how well do 
you know him? 

No, he's not. There's a man named Seiji Horiuchi who was in the 
Colorado Senate about 1960 or thereabouts. 

Oh, OK. So how is Mr. Matsunaka doing? He's a Democrat. 

He's a Democrat and he is, I think, in his second term, and he is doing 
very well. He is getting more and more important assignments-- 
committee assignments. 


What is his forte--his strong--business? education? 


Well, he comes from Loveland, which is a town of maybe 30,000-- 


rural area. What distinguishes him is he is a Democrat in a very 
Republican county. 
High registrations of Republicans. 


Yes. 
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Did he have a good plurality. 

He barely won the first time around, but he won with a fairly good 
margin the second time. He tackled an incumbent the first time 
around. 

Wow! 

Well, I've got Dan Inouye, Robert Matsui, [Norman] Mineta--have 
you had contacts with those people? I'm sure you have written about 
them. 

I know Mineta fairly well’®. I've met and talked to the others, yes. 

I think there was a meeting with Mineta and this Yamada--is that his 
name-- few years ago.. He was here on a fund raiser? 

I don't know. He's been in and out of here fairly frequently, 
especially when he was Secretary of Transportation. No, he wasn't 
Secretary--excuse me-- he was Chairman of the House Committee on 
Transportation. 

These other elected officials--have you met Gary Locke? 

No, I have not. 

The new Governor of Washington and David Wu... 


I don't know him either. 


*° Congressman Mineta was in Heart Mountain, Wyoming camp as a young boy. 
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... of Oregon. So Asian Americans are coming along there. Locally, 
how about Asian Americans on the local school boards or college 
boards... 

No. 

... and faculty? 

On faculty, yes. We have a man here who is a federal magistrate, one 
step below federal judge. 

What's his name? Do you remember? 

Judge Watanabe. Gosh, I can't remember his first name right now. 
Oh, OK, I'll get it later. 

And then the CEO of Blue Cross /Blue Shield is David Kikumoto. 
We have a municipal judge who is a Sansei~'. We have several city 
managers--[of] small cities around the community. 

Let's see, I remember a member of the Simpson Methodist Church, 
and this fellow moved to Nevada, but he was with the school district 
here, and his wife was on the faculty. I just can't remember his name. 
Well, yeah, OK, that's all right. I imagine there are quite a few Nikkei 
teaching school. 

Yes, there are a fairly large number in the school system and a good 


number in the colleges too. 


21 ; - ; = P ae 
Sansei: Third generation, a native U.S. or Canadian citizen whose grandparents were Japanese 
immigrants. 
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OK. Well, let's move on to another area. Joanne and I attended a 
conference called "Nikkei 2000." That's exploring the future of 
Japanese Americans, and this met in San Francisco last week. 
Previously, the group had met in Los Angeles. Have you heard about 
this "Nikkei 2000?" 

No, I have not. 

Well, there was a meeting in San Francisco. It was a planning 
session. Have you any or [can you] share with us what you feel about 
Nikkei in 2000--the prospects--the problems? 

Well, generally, I would say that the Nikkei community--Japanese 
American Community--is becoming more and more dispersed. 

OK 

They no longer live in ghettos in San Francisco and Los Angeles and 
Seattle. In Denver we live all over town. There are only two foci of 
activity. Simpson United Methodist Church, which is one-third 
Caucasian, and the Denver [Tri-State] Buddhist Church, which has a 
Buddhist Temple, which has the problem of a dwindling 
congregation, and at one time Sakura Square was perceived as the 
center of Japanese cultural activity, but very little of it happens 


anymore. 


Yeah. I sce. 
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We've moved into the mainstream, so that it's not all that important 
anymore to have a Japanese American focus. I have four children. 
They are all married to Caucasians, and my grandchildren are--only 
one of my eight grandchildren showed any interest in Japanese. He 
studied Japanese language in college and did a very good job. But I 
anticipate that because they have moved into the mainstream, they 
will marry Caucasians, and they will have less and less to do with 
other ethnic Japanese. They know almost nothing about the Japanese 
culture, but things may be somewhat different in places like the San 
Francisco Bay Region and the Los Angeles area. 

At the "Nikkei 2000" planning meeting there were several people that 


spoke up, and the thing that they mentioned that they would like 


further discussion was about the hapas”’. 


co: 

You know what they--[Chuckles] group that they refer to. 
eS. 

All biracial children. 

All my grandchildren are hapa. 


As are our grandchildren. 


About the Nikkei here in Colorado, Dr. Lane Hirabayashi of 
University of Colorado--I think he is carrying on a project to record 
the history of the Colorado Nikkei. Do you know how that is going? 

HOSOKAWA: — I donot. I know Dr. Hirabayashi, but I don't know anything else 
about it. 

F, IRITANTI: Public Education. I guess ... 

HOSOKAWA: Hirabayashi himself is hapa. 

F, IRITANI: Oh, that's interesting. I think he has a non-Japanese wife. I met the 
person at one time. 

HOSOKAWA: _ That means that if he had 

[END TAPE 1, SIDE B] 

[BEGIN TAPE 2, SIDE A] 

F. IRITANI: This is the second tape. Bill, I'm sure you are familiar with Ralph 
Carr** and other people --our non-Nikkei friends who helped us, 
especially during war time. Did you know Mr. Carr pretty well? 

HOSOKAWA: No, I did not. I had met him, but I did not know him. His various 
services to the Japanese American community was before I ever came 
to Denver. 

F. IRITANI: Oh, yes. That's when he welcomed the internees to Colorado. 


HOSOKAWA: Yes. 


*> Ralph Carr: Governor of Colorado, 1939 - 1943 
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The new Governor. I remember we had a big dedication” a few years 
ago on the steps of the Colorado Capitol. That was his son who 
spoke? Was it? 

Yes. 

Do you recall other non-Nikkei who really stand out in your mind 
besides Mr. Carr? 

Well, during the war, there were a good many people here. There was 
a minister here named Clark Garman, G-A-R-M-A-N, who worked 
very diligently to defeat an effort to pass an anti-Asian land law in 
Colorado. And then there was a fellow named Jim Patton, P-A-T-T- 
O-N, who was President of the National Farmers' Union, who stuck 
up for Japanese Americans. 

Going back to the minister, what church was he with? 

I have no idea. 

Is he still living? 

Oh, no, he died many years ago. 

You don't know which denomination? OK, and then this other 
fellow, Garman? 

It was Patton. Jim Patton. 


Patton, yes. He passed on too? 


4 Memorials to Governor Ralph Carr (1939 - 1943) and Amache Relocation Center were dedicated 
September 19, 1996, State Capital, Denver, Colorado. Main speaker was his son Robert Carr. 
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Oh, yes. You know, we're talking about fifty-sixty years ago. 
That's right. 

[Chuckles] Well, I see some of these names in the Pacific Citizen, 
and I try to save them. 

For this sort of thing you ought to talk to a fellow named Tak 
Terasaki. 

Tak Terasaki. OK. 

Yes. He was here at that time. He is a native of Colorado 

Where does he live now? 

Here in--just in one of our suburbs. 

Oh, OK. Well, I think I will try to contact him. 

We'd like to get back to the local situation besides the Japanese 
Americans--Asian Americans. What groups are pretty active here? 
Well, we have a fairly substantial Asian population here. There is 
something like 25 - 30,000 Koreans in this area. 

Koreans. 

There are Vietnamese, some Laos, some Hmongs, a fairly substantial 
Chinese population, and they are divided like the Niseis--the native 
born and the post war. They are divided between mainland and 


Taiwan. There are four or five thousand Filipinos here. 


Are there any attempts to have an Asian American coalition group? 
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Yes, there's an Asian American Chamber of Commerce--mostly 
business people. I don't know how active they are. And the JACL 
has its annual meeting with the Chinese American Association-- 
whatever that's called. But these are sporadic efforts, and nothing 
very much gets accomplished. There's an outfit called the Asian 
Pacific Development, which is a social service organization, and a 
Japanese woman married to a Caucasian. Dr. Sumiko Hennessy has 
been the Director of that, and she has been excellent. It's kind of a 
social services agency for immigrants who have difficulty with the 
law or occupations or whatever. The Japanese Americans are so 
completely assimilated that they don't need that kind of help, and it 
really doesn't interest them very much. 

I think every year the President of the United States declares May as 
Asian Pacific Islander celebration month. 

Yes: 

Is there anything going on locally of that kind in that period? 

Not really. Some of the federal agencies call me up and say, "Hey, 
we need a speaker." 

[Chuckles] Yeah. They call on you. [LAUGHTER] Well, isn't there 


a multi-cultural festival or something along that line in the city park 


or anything? They had them. Not any more? 
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There used to be something up around East High School. There's a 
kind of a festival--celebration in the City Center--Civic Center, but it 
isn't particularly aimed at multi-ethnic attempts. The Blacks have 
their festivals, the Juneteenth and Martin Luther King Day, and there's 
something called Sakura Matsuri~* here on this street right here. 
Sakura Matsuri, oh, yeah. 

They have the same old things--kendo, judo, taiko, odori”®. 

Odori. Yeah, that always draws a crowd--the ladies dressed in 
kimonos. 

Yes. 

Well, let's see, I think you received the Rising Sun Award and the 
World Citizen Award, and I'm not too sure which organization 
awarded you this World Citizen Award, but you are interested in 
Japan and international relations. 

Well, some of the awards have directly to do with Japan. Order of the 
Rising Sun was given to me by the Japanese Government. 

Do you remember what year that was? 

It's in there. 


Oh, it's in there, OK. We have that then. 


*° Sakura Matsuri: Cherry Blossom Festival 
8 Kendo, art of fencing; judo, art of weaponless defense; taiko, drum; odori, dance or dancing 
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You are probably the only one that received it this area--in the United 
States. Not too many. 

Well, not many received the Third Grade. Most of it is Fourth or 
Fifth Grade. 

Oh, I see. 

But there have been others who received them. 

Well, was there a certificate or something? If we could have that for 
the book there, and we can return it to you after we finish with it. 

It's this big. 

Oh, that big! [LAUGHTER] Oh, Wow! 

Well, we'll see what we can do with it. 

I don't think we want to take it ifit's that big. Take a picture of it. 
I'm not sure where it is. 

You have--have you received over the years many awards? 

Yes. They are all listed. 

They are all listed. 

Yes, not all, but... 

Most of them. 

Did you head the--President of the Asian American Jouranalist 
Association? 


No. 
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How about the American Journalist Association? Have you been 
anything there? 

Well, I've been a member of some of the committees of American 
Associations of Sunday and Feature Editors. I was president of that 
group--American Associations of Sunday and Feature Editors. I've 
been a member of committees of the American Society of Newspaper 
Editors, and I've been involved in U.S.-Japan editorial conferences. 
Well, getting back to Japan and the United States, I think 
[INAUDIBLE] _ in Japan, and J think it's coming up, but, generally, 
both politically and economically, there is more harmony between the 
two countries you feel? 

Well, we're talking about a hundred-year history. 

[LAUGHTER] 

It's had its ups and downs. 

Sure. 

I think it's kind of on an even keel now because of Japan's poor 
economy. But I think there is a great need for communication 
between the two countries. The cultural and language differences 
make it very difficult to communicate. Sam Jameson had a column in 


the Denver Post two days ago--I think it was Wednesday, and he said 


the Japanese diplomats have a saying: "There are three S's--Smile, be 
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Silent, and Sleep." And the Americans say we can't communicate 
with them because they won't talk directly. There is a lot of intuition. 
The Americans don't understand it. 

I think you are probably familiar with the Sister City Program. 

vee 

Denver and--let's see--what. . . 

Takayama. Ta-ka-ya-ma. 

Oh, Takayama’’. Pretty active? Do they have exchanges or 
something along that line? 

Yes, it's fairly active, thanks to Mrs. Kimiko Side, and the smaller... 
How do you spell her name? 

S-I-D-E. It's an unnatural relationship because Denver is so large and 
Takayama is 60,000-70,000. 

Oh, yes. 

Denver is a half million. There is a much healthier relationship 
between Longmont--60,000--and Chino City, Nagano Ken. 

How do you spell that? 

C-H-I-N-O. In Nagano Ken, which has a population of about 75,000, 
and when the two cities are of more similar sizes, it is easier to get 


more people involved. A very small group of Denverites are involved 


in the Sister City arrangement, and the City supports it. But there is 
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an imbalance there. Japanese municipalities have a budget for this 
kind of thing. They will assign some official to do this sort of thing. 
And it's all volunteers on this side. You may have experienced the 
same thing. You go to Japan--they wine you, they dine you, they put 
out the official carpet. Here, everything is volunteer. And there is an 
imbalance. 

Are there groups going--say, from Longmont to the other city and 
members from Japan coming over here? 

Yes. 

Not only adults but students? 

Students. And there's underway now an exchange of exhibits from 
the respective museums. 

Oh, yes. That's something new. I haven't heard of it. 

There's a--I think--I don't know if I mentioned it before but they are 
teaching Japanese in the schools here lately in the high schools. 
There is some of that here, yes. The difficulty is getting qualified 
teachers. 

Yes, OK. You mentioned there was somebody from Japan teaching 
the school teachers here. 


No, that is what you mentioned. 


*7 Takayama shi, city in Gifu Ken 
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Oh. How do the teachers here learn the language? Do they go to 


Japan or what? 

No, mostly the teachers are Japanese who are now living here. 

Oh, oh, I see, yes--in the public school system. 

Y¢s, 

I think that teaching Japanese language in the schools is getting 
widespread. I think they have it in Oregon--naturally in... 

Well, it's not widespread here but we have. ... 

There is a fellow named Minoru Mochizuki. He's a Nisei. He 
volunteers as a teacher. He spends one day a week, and he teaches 
Japanese by teaching them songs in Japanese. 

Yes, OK. Well, getting back to Japan, we discussed the Japan-United 
States relationship. How about Japan and the Pacific Rim? Is Japan 
the leader of the Pacific Rim countries? 

I would say a reluctant leader. Economically, of course, they are 
preeminent. 

Even with all their economic problems... 

bi 

... economic problems now, they still are? 

Well, I think that's a temporary thing, but in the matter of world 


economics in production, in industrialization, and all that, they are 
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way ahead of everybody else in Asia. The other countries are 
reluctant to let Japan demonstrate political leadership. And I think 
Japan is reluctant to try and take political leadership. And that's very 
understandable. 

Mainly because of the history of the Japanese government or military. 
Military and also Japanese--arrogance? Japanese inability to 
understand other cultures--they are very insular people. Gaijin”*-- 
outside people. 

Yes. They still--the real Japanese don't get along with--say Okinawa 
people or Koreans or maybe even [people] from Hokkaido. Is that 
your impression? 

Well, there's some of that. I think there are not many Ainus”’ left. As 
far as Burakumin”’ goes, officially, there are no Burakumins. But in 
reality there are about a million of them. I think that they feel a 
certain social ostracism. 

Have you met some in Japan? 

Oh, I've met them. You can't tell them from anybody else. 


You can't tell the difference. 


*8 Gaijin: Foreigner, usually American or European 
° Ainu: A member of indigenous people of Japan now living mainly on Hokkaido or Sakhalin 
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Burakumin: Social outcast 
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And, of course, the Koreans are looked down upon as second-class 
citizens. Even third generation Koreans in Japan didn't have full 
citizenship rights until fairly recently. 

So they have received their citizenship rights now? 

Oh, yes. They were citizens in the past, but they were restricted. 
Restricted. 

Yes, I think there are a lot of Koreans that pass as Japanese. They 
speak Japanese. They even change their names, but still there's that 
strong feeling. 

Why should that be necessary? 

Yes, good question. [Chuckles] 

History is still written into the Japanese koseki*', I assume. 

Yes. 

And so anyone could still look things up. 

Well, it shouldn't be necessary to try and hide it. 

No. 

They should be proud. 

Right, but it is still--as far as you know, it still prevails. 

Oh, yes. It's subtle. 


Yes, I understand discrimination now-a-days is getting more subtle, 


so to speak, and [Chuckles] do you think--on a different level? 
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Some of the people being discriminated against now are the Brazilian 
Niseis in Japan. 

Oh, yes. They have a hard time. 

They have an interesting term. They call them the "U-turn" people. 
They went to Brazil, made a U-turn, and came back. 

But it's the children or grandchildren of those original emigres. 

Yes. They can go to Japan, and in the good times they can make-- 
earn much more money than they did in Brazil, so they sent their 
money back to Brazil. 

Right. And now those people are having a problem in Japan. 

Yes. 

I heard that some of those Brazilian Japanese that go back to Japan, 
and the children there... 

Were mean to them. 

. .. were mean to them or harassed them and so forth. 

Well, some Japanese kids are mean to any outsiders. 

Or anyone who is different. 

Yes, 

The role of the Nisei--how do you see that in terms of Japan and the 


United States? The JACL had a hand in it, I think. 


*! Koseki: Family name register 
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Very little. At one time the Isseis said Niseis were going to be the 
bridge between the two countries. They never were. Most Niseis-- 
most of us--don't know enough about Japan to be of any assistance. 
And most of us don't care. This business of Niseis being a bridge is a 
pipe dream, but, individually, many have done very interesting things. 
Scholars, people who can teach literature or history or the sciences-- 
there are businessmen--people like Wesley Oyama or George Aratani 
who have been very successful in promoting business. There is a guy 
named Dick Yamashita in Tokyo, who is in the computer 
communications business, and he has been very helpful. He is an 
important man in the American Chamber of Commerce there. Glen 
Fukushima is a very important business person. 
Yes, he's come out with a couple of books, I think. 

Yes, a number of books. 

Yes. For me, it is a little bit hard to understand. I think I have one of 
them. 

Me too. 

[LAUGHTER] Yeah. Do you know Sheridan Tatsuno? 


I know who he is. 


He's been involved in Japan .. 
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With the Hibakusha”™. 

Well, his wife, I think, is Japan born. He's come out with several 
books on Japan relationships. 

Who reads them? 

Yeah, well, I don't know. [LAUGHTER] Well, Francis 
Fukuyama's--I don't know who reads those. 

Who is Francis Fukuyama? 

He came out with... 

[INAUDIBLE] 

He's from the State Department 

[INAUDIBLE] End of History or something along that line. 

He's with one of the think tanks in Washington--very abstruse. 

Yeah. [Chuckles] 

Only other scholars can understand that person. 

Not me. 

I think we are getting along here. I appreciate your participation in 
our oral history project, Bill. Is there anything that we have left out or 
you would like to... 


What are you doing now? What are your projects now? 


Or your concerns? 


3? Hibakusha: Atomic bomb victim 
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Oh, I have a lot of concerns. The Denver Rockies* have a terrible 
baseball team. [LAUGHTER] 

Well, the Broncos** are doing OK. [LAUGHTER] Have you 
attended some of those games? 

Yes. I'm disturbed by the controversy over the "No-No boys." 
"No-No boys?" 

Yes, 

Yes, OK. 

Fifty years after the evacuation, they want an apology. Well, it could 
be also looked at from the other direction. I respect the fact that they 
felt it was their moral obligation to oppose the government so long as 
the government was oppressing them. But what they don't realize is 
that by taking the position they did, they were endangering the 
position of the hundred thousand Japanese Americans who were being 
looked upon with great suspicion. And they have given the 
government and the anti-Japanese people in this country a great 
opportunity to say, "All of you are disloyal." And they don't seem to 
realize this. I think it's time to put all this behind us. 

Well, I remember at the San Diego National [Japanese American 


Citizens League] Convention, the Convention voted to recognize the 


33 Denver Rockies: Denver Rockies Baseball Team 
34 Broncos: Denver Broncos Football Team 
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situation and make an apology, and then I think at the recent National 
Convention they went through the same thing. 
Yes. Now, we'll go through it again. 
And still Pacific Southwest and California-Nevada District Councils 
are still discussing it, so, yes. Well, I think those who were involved 
still have feelings there that maybe it's good to get it out and 
[chuckles] 

OK, is there anything, Bill, that we left out or you would like 
to mention? 
There's one more thing that we have not.... I mean this goes way 
back to when the war did begin. Do you remember the circumstances 
of where you were, what was happening to you? You had just come 
back from Shanghai... 
Yes; 
... afew months before. 
Five weeks. 
Five weeks before. Do you remember when it occurred, and what 
your own reaction and feeling was, and what occurred to you by the 
reaction of others? 


Well, on Pearl Harbor morning I was out in the--I was living at my 


father's home--my parents' home. 
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In Seattle? 
Yes, in Seattle. I was out in the yard {INTERRUPTION] [Someone 
brought in tea. ] 
We're almost finished. 
I was out in the yard raking leaves, and my wife stuck her head out of 
the kitchen and said, "Jack Maki wants to talk to you on the phone." 
He was one of your friends? 
Yes. 
From a long time--childhood friend. 
He was a teacher at the University of Washington, and he had lived in 
Japan for about two years studying. He called me and said. ... I 
mean I got on the phone, and he said, "Have you been listening to the 
radio?" I said, "No, I've been out in the yard." Well, he said, "Well, 
the Japanese have attacked Pearl Harbor." I said, "Oh, no, it couldn't 
De 
You said, "No, no, it couldn't be." but did you run to the radio then? 
Oh, yes, of course. 

[INTERRUPTION] 

OK, well, let's... 


Let's let him finish. 


Oh, I'm sorry. 
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We were in a--we lived in a. ... There were no immediate Japanese 
neighbors, but it was obvious to me that we were in for a hard time. 
We listened to the radio and, as I recall, there was a blackout that 
night. We were required to pull all our shades down. 

Within a few days? 

I think it was the same day. 

Oh, really? 

Yes. This was so that the light would not shine out of our windows at 
night. 

That's right. So everyone had to run out that day to get black out 
curtains? 

Oh, no. We had to be sure to pull our shades down. 

Just the regular shades. 

Yes. I guess we just sat around just listening to the radio. 

So you didn't go any place? 

Oh, no. 

In Seattle there was no 
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We want to go back to in the morning. 

Yes, in the morning I think that the--as I recall, the papers had a lot of 
stories, not only about the war--the outbreak of the war--but the FBI 
had picked up several hundred Isseis. 

Was your father ever questioned? 

No. Well, I guess he was questioned, but he was not arrested. 

Not arrested. 

No. 


Did you know very many of the men or women who were, other than 


I knew a number of them. 
A number of them. 


They were mostly fairly prominent. 


Right. Just like they were already on the list. 


Tes. 

How about other people's reaction to you? 

I didn't notice anything. 

You didn't. Because some people had mentioned how right away 
their classmates or people along the streets made comments. 

Oh, yeah, there was some of that, I suppose. 


But you didn't feel that yet. 
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No. Shig Wakamatsu who lives in Chicago--lived in a town called 
Fife, which 1s just outside of Tacoma. And he recalls he was 
attending the College of Puget Sound at that time, and on the Monday 
after Pearl Harbor Day there was an assembly called at the College. 
He asked to speak. He got up and spoke about the Niseis and 
Americanism and anger about the war, and he said he got a standing 
ovation. 

He was a JACL official--wasn’t he the president or treasurer or 
something? 

He was national president for one term. 

Well, it seems to me like both Americans and also the people in Japan 
had a feeling that the war was coming on. I was in Japan in 1938 and 
'39, and we had air raid drills. 


Japan was at war since 1932. 


Yes, that's true. Here in the United States, the FBI was certainly 


ready, because almost the next day they came and... 

That very day. Not next day. December 7. 

So the Japanese community, you think, knew the war was coming-- 
quotation marks? 

Well, I felt for a long time that war would come, but I had no idea that 


Japan would launch the war with an attack on Pearl Harbor. 
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On Pearl Harbor, yes. That was surprising. 

The situation in Asia--the two countries were on a collision course. 
And one or the other had to back down. And neither country was 
willing to back down. The U. S. couldn't back down without 
abandoning China. 

I think Japan's position was United States shouldn't be in Asia. 

Of course, but the U.S. position was that the Japanese should quit 
bullying--picking on these other people. 

[Chuckles] Yeah, OK. 

Is there any other project you are working on right now--that we 
haven't talked about? 

Well, I'm involved in the National Japanese American Memorial 
Foundation. 

In Washington, D. C. 

Yes. 

They had a big fund raising deal there. How did that go? 

Where? 

Here in the Denver area. Or is it coming up? 

No, we haven't had any fund raising. Committees have been working. 


Oh, so there's something working. 


Yes. And we've met our quota here. 
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Oh, you did! 

There was a big rally in San Jose about two months ago. Very 
successfui. 

So the Nikkei in this area were involved with that rally? 

Sure. 

Did --so you had to periodically go to meetings in D. C.? 


Yes, every few months. 


There was a lady in Sacramento, Joy Gee, that objected to the five 


rocks in this memorial plan and not only the five rocks but the 
Buddhist gate, J think, and the temple... 

Buddhist what? 

The shrine. 


There is no shrine. 


No. Anyway, I think there was a bell that was supposed to be... 


There was a bell--a horizontal electronic bell 20 to 30 feet long. 


And the crane? 
And the crane--also on the grounds. 
Ail referring to Japan. 


No. Every country has bells, right? 


Well, that's true. [Chuckles] 
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HOSOKAWA: 


F, IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


F, IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


F. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 
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And the rocks. We don't know whether there are going to be two 
rocks, five rocks, ten rocks, fifteen rocks. They were originally--the 
original plan was to have three rocks... 

Oh, three rocks. 

... Issei, Nisei, and Sansei. And this woman says there were five 
rocks, and they represent the five islands of Japan. There are only 
four main islands in Japan. 

Yes, OK. 

She doesn't know what she's talking about. 

Well, there's a little ... . 

Yes, it's the people who don't even give a dollar or two to the project 
and who don't know what's going on who have to get their names in 
the paper by criticizing. 

Right now there is no plan on the beginning of the monument yet until 
they know the total amount in? 

Oh, no. The ground breaking is scheduled for October 22"° . But the 
general plan has been approved by the federal authorities. The main 
issue now is what will be carved into the stone. 

Oh, the wording. 


Yes. And there's been complaints about the cranes. The cranes are an 


international symbol. If people have complaints, you've got to ask 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


J. IRITANI: 


F. IRITANI: 


J. IRITANT: 


F. IRITANI: 


HOSOKAWA: 


F. IRITANT: 


HOSOKAWA: 


F. IRITANI: 


them, "What do you know about it? What have you contributed to 


this project? How have you done--what have you done to help them? 


Why do you tear them down when you don't have enough interest to 
help them?" 

And people have put in a lot of time--a number of years now. 
Yes. 

When did you start going on this committee? 

1987, I think 

Twelve years. 

Excuse me, '97. 

Oh, two years, OK. 

Let's see, this is on the memorializing Japanese Americans. 
Japanese in America. 

Yes, OK. LA has the 100/442 and MIS Memorial, Vietnam 
Memorial, Korean American--is there something around here in 
Denver that memorializes Japanese Americans--Japanese here in 
America? 

Yes. There is a war memorial at a big cemetery out here. 

What cemetery? 

Fairmont. 


Oh, Fairmont, OK. 


HOSOKAWA: There is a memorial on the State Capitol grounds commemorating 


Ralph Carr, and there is a plaque there about Amache Camp, and 


then there is the Ralph Carr bust [in Sakura Square]. 

j. IRITANI: Right here in Denver? 

FE. [RITANI: Min Yasui, and... 

J. IRITANT: Reverend Tamai. 

F. IRITANI: Busts of these people. 

HOSOKAWA: Here. 

F. IRITANI: Yes, Ralph Carr and Min Yasui and Reverend Tamai. Yes, 
these people made a great impact on Japanese Americans here. Well, 
Joanne... 

J. IRITANI: Anything else? 

HOSOKAWA: _ No, I've talked too much already. 

[LAUGHTER] 

F. IRITANI: Well, thank you very much, Bill, and this will conclude our oral 

history deal. 


[END TAPE 2, SIDE B] 


*° Amache Camp: One of ten permanent Detention Camp in Granada, Colorado 
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Hosokawa’s role as honorary consul 
general of Japan earns hearty tribute 


BY HARRY HONDA 


Editor Emeritus 


DENVER 
heaped ipon 
Hosokawa for his over uns 
is honorary consul general of 
Japan for Colorado at the Westin 
Hotel on Feb. 5. Pre-dinner open- 
rs featured the lid of a Hakushi 
ka barrel hammered down and 
remarks by Denver Post editor 
Dennis Britton, the 1999 presi 


-A gala tnbute was 
William = K. 


dbs r ‘ 
4d YC 


dent of Japan America Society ot 


Colorado, and from acting Japan- 
ese consul general Katsuhiko 
Kubo. 

Among the dignitaries deliv- 


ering their tributes were Vice 
Minister Shunji Yanai of [or- 


ion Affairs from Tokyo, Consul 
it San Francisco General Hi 
toshi Tanaka, Colorado Lt. Gov 
Joe Rogers, and Denver Mayor 


Wellington Webb. Tom Masa- 
mori and Gil Asakawa _ read 
messages from the Japanese 
American National Museum 


ind National JACL respective- 
ly. And Hosokawa’s son Michael, 
now teaching at the University 
yf Missourl, recalled how it was 
vrowing up in the Hosokawa 
family. 

A 20-minute video showed 
vlimpses of his prewar life in 
Seattle, wartime in Heart 
Mountain with his late wife Al 
ice and Michael, and postwar in 
Colorado, of snapshots as the 
Denver Post’s first war corre 
spondent in 1950 in Korea, ana 
sample front pages of the Em- 


pire Magazine that he edited 
during his 40-year stint at the 


Pp 


ST 


Harry Honda at a recent gala tribute in Denver 


\ flurry of congratulations 
und reminiscences from frends 
und family, including Dick 
Lamm, former governor of Col- 
yrado; Gov. Kazuo Takahashi of 
Yamagata (sister-state of Col 
yrado), noted farmer Bob Saka- 
ta, and daughter Susan Boa- 
tright, ended the video portion 
ot tributes. 

An hour of live tributes and 
vift presentations followed, with 
Hosokawa, 84, finally rendering 
his comments around 10 p.m. 
More than 300 were present. 

The tribute had been planned 

‘oincide with his birthday, 
Jan. 30, but with the Denver 
Broncos in Miami for the Super 
Bowl XXX championship the 
next day the program was post- 
poned for a week. As it hap- 


tO 


PHOTO BY TOM MASAMOR 
Bill Hosokawa shares a laugh with Pacific Citizen's Editor Emeritus 


>olorado 


pened, among the 


tributes, re 


Pel | 


lutions, plaques and encomiums 
football 


was a limited edition 


1) 


Id McCaffrey. 


[The final words trom He 
Kawa AILEr “DeIMe ver 
whelmed by an evening laden 
with praise and recognition 
included a look at the state 
U.S.-Japan affairs, saying tha 
‘nothing more is importan 
now.” He plans to continue t 
work in this area. As a Nis 
who understood and valued thé 
importance of maintaining bi 
lateral relations of the two 
tions despite the trade imbal 
ince, he noted that Japan 
cornerstone of world peace an 


1 Vigorous democracy. 


signed by Bronco \wide-receive! 


(The following is a translation of an article by 
Eiichi Imada on an emergency meeting in Den- 
ver held by leaders of Japanese immigrant groups 
in Colorado, Wyoming and Nebraska on March 8 
and 9, 1941, as war clouds gathered over the 
Pacific. Imada is editor and publisher of the Rocky 
Jijo. The original Japanese version also appears 


in this issue.) 


ifty years ago this August the Pacific War ended 

with the unconditional surrender of Japan to 
the superior power of Allied forces. From the begin- 
ning it had been obvious. to many that hopes of 
winning a war against the massive strength of the 
United States were futile. But motivated by slo- 
gans such as “Asia for the Asiatics” and “The Eight 
Corners of the World Under One Roof,” (?) and 
riding on the glory of 26 centuries of national his- 
tory celebrated in the year 1940, Japan continued 
its aggression on the Asian mainland and slipped 
closer and closer toward confrontation with the 
United States. 

Japanese immigrants living in the U.S., many since 
the turn of the century, viewed these developments 
with great concern. Their lot in America had been 
difficult. They were denied the right to become citi- 
zens and after 1924 further immigration from Japan 
was prohibited. In some areas they could not buy 
farmland. Being insulted as “Japs” was an almost 
daily occurrence. 

In spite of these problems they based their faith in 
the future on the fact that their American-born off- 
spring Were cttt itled to all the rights of cit- 
izenship. Putting thoughts ér feturning to the home- 
land behind them, ignoring homesickness, most Issei 
promoted strong family life and the education of their 
children in America. 

The Issei themselves worked hard, courageously 
and honestly to show they were worthy of living in 
this country. Still, as Japanese armies invaded Man- 
churia and China in the 1930s, American indigna- 
tion and anger were directed against Japanese in the 
U.S. Issei immigrants were bewildered. Their home 
country, Japan, and their adopted country, the United 
States, were quarreling and the Issei did not know 
what to do about it. 
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On a more personal basis, many Issei were wor- 
ried about what would happen to them if the United 
States imposed economic sanctions on Japan. Would 
their meager, hard-earned assets be seized and their bank 
accounts frozen? What would they do it that happened? 

Dark clouds were gathering over the Pacific, but 
the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on Dec. 7, 1941 
came as a huge shock to the Issei as it did to other 
Americans. The manner in which the war began, like 
a sudden thunderstorm, stunned them. 

The extent of this surprise is indicated in what 
happened in the Japanese Embassy in Washington, 
D.C. On the eve of the Pearl Harbor attack, Saturday, 
Dec. 6, many staff members attended a farewell party 
for one of their colleagues who was about to be trans- 
ferred. There was the customary heavy drinking late 
into the night and, as a result, deciphering of an im- 
portant coded message to be delivered to the U.S. 
Department of State was put off until the next morn- 
ing. This was the message that made it clear war was 
about to begin. 

Yet, for months there had been a gnawing sense of 
inevitability among some members of Colorado’s 
Issei community. What would happen to them if diplo- 
matic relations were broken off, some asked. Would 
the U.S. guarantee the safety of Japanese nationals 
like themselves? 

Early in 1941 they called a special meeting of 
Issei leaders from various parts of Colorado, Wyoming 
and Nebraska. It was to be held in Denver on March 
8 and 9, and the purpose was to prepare for the worst. 
It had the unwieldy title of “A meeting of Japanese 
in the Tri-States area to plan for crisis management.” 

In 1941 there were about 3,000 Japanese and Japa- 
nese Americans in Colorado and a somewhat lesser 
number in the other two states. Most of the men were 
immigrants in their 30’s and 40’s, in the prime of 
their working lives, and their Nisei children were 
teenagers or younger. 

In reality, the discrimination they faced in Colo- 
tado was not nearly so severe as the problems faced 
by Japanese in the three coastal states. Even so, an 
anti-alien land law, whose purpose was to deny aliens 
from Japan the right to buy property, had been placed 
on the ballot some-year earlier by the Colorado state 
legislature, only to be defeated in a general election. 
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Nikaido, later an influential member of Japan's Parliament. 


farmers in the Platte River Valley north of Denver, 
ind in the Arkansas Valley to the south. Because of 


their inability to gain citizenship, these I[sse1 put 


oS 
much emphasis on retaining their culture and tradt- 
tions. Simple buildings were constructed for use as 
Buddhist temples in some of the farming communt- 


ties. These temples also served as community centers 


ind schools where, on Saturdays and after regular 
school hours, the children were taught to speak, read 
and write Japanese. 

Ninety-six men, representing 24 communities 


11 


rganizations in the three states, gathered for the 


conference. It has not been possible to identify all 
yf them. However, one of those attending appears tc 
have been Susumu Nikaido, destined to become a 


vell-known Japanese political figure and today the 
\idest member of the Japanese Diet. A tentative iden- 
tification of Nikaido was made through a group pho- 
tograph of the delegates taken in front of the Colo- 
rado Japanese Association’s building at 21st and 
Lawrence Streets. 

In the center of the first row is a distinguished 
gentleman believed to be Nikaido. His identity was 
inknown until last spring when the photograph was 
examined by Dr. Takemi Sasamori during a visit to 
Denver. Why would he be familiar with Nikaido? 
Dr. Sasamori’s father, Junzo Sasamori, had studied 
it the University of Denver soon after World War I, 


had been active in the Japanese community and in 


the Methodist congregation that eventually became 
the present Simpson United Methodist Church. The 


yider Sasamori returned to Japan and went into pol- 


Most of the Colorado Japanese were small-scale 
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Delegates to Tri-States emergency conference in Denver, Mar. 8 and 9, 1941. Slight, gray-haired man in center of first row is believed to be Susumu 


itics, serving many years in parliament as well as 
-abinet minister. 

That Nikaido had been in Colorado 1s well known. 
His biography tells of visiting the United States to study 
and learn about the country after failing college exam- 
inations. He had traveled to many parts of the U.S. 
by automobile, but could he have been in Denver: 
during the 1941 conference? Alas, all the Isse1 who 
took part in the meeting are gone and there is no one 
hereabouts to confirm Nikaido’s attendance. Nikaido 
ywn recollections are uncertain although it is known 
that he sailed for Japan from San Francisco in Sep- 
ber of 1941. 
On his return home he told of visiting American 
factories, seeing at first hand the vast potential of 
\merican industrial power, and warned against going 
to war against the United States. His activities only 
led to suspicions that he might be an American agent. 

| had the privilege of interviewing Nikaido for 
about an hour in his Diet office some time ago. Smok- 
ing a cigar, he recalled his trip to the U.S. just before 
the war, and of his long shipboard talks on the way 
home with Toyohiko Kagawa, the eminent Christian 
leader. But his memory was vague about being in 
Denver a half century earlier, and it is regrettable 
that we cannot hear first-hand from him about what 
vent on at that conference. 

However, several decades ago, | did have an oppor- 
tunity to talk with the Rev. Hiram Hisanori Kano 
bout that historic meeting, which he attended. He 
was the second son of a nobleman in what 1s now 
part of Chiba Prefecture just north of Tokyo. Afte1 


studying agriculture at Tokyo University he came 
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Nebraska where he farmed, served as a Christian 
minister and urged his fellow immigrants to adopt 
American ways. 

He recalled that the 1941 Denver conference 
brought out discussion on a large number of issues 
including the education of Nisei, the role of Japan- 
ese language schools, how to treat the Japanese flag 
in the U.S., the proper way to honor Nisei being 
called into military service by the draft law, and the 
importance of having enough cash on hand to meet 
emergency needs in case banks froze the accounts 
of Japanese depositors. 

But the most intense discussions had to do with the 
possibility of mob violence against Japanese in Den- 
ver if tensions in Asia continued to escalate. Some 
remembered stories of a drunken American mob 
attacking Denver’s Chinatown in the 1880s, setting 
homes afire and terrifying Chinese. More recently, there 
had been an incident outside Peking in North China 
where, after a Japanese military plane had mistak- 
enly bombed a Chinese city, mob violence had resulted 
in the death of several hundred Japanese residents. 

There were some at the conference who contended 
that rather than die an inglorious death at the hands 
of rioters, it was more honorable to take one’s own 
life by plunging a knife into the throat like samurai. 
Dr. K.K. Miyamoto, a dentist who had attended the 
Japanese Military Academy, was among those who 
insisted that the honor of the Japanese residents be 
upheld. 

Ultimately, it was agreed that American authori- 
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ties should be called on to defend the Japanese res- 
idents if violence should arise. Residents of rural 
areas in particular were urged to keep in contact with 
the authorities. 

As a result of the conference, the Issei began a 
quiet lobbying effort to make their concerns known. 
State and local officials were contacted by various indi- 
viduals and told of the fears of the Japanese resi- 
dents. It has been said that the efforts the Japanese 
made to tell their story influenced Gov. Ralph Carr 
at the time of the Evacuation to declare Japanese 
forced off the West Coast would be welcome to set- 
tle in Colorado. 

After the attack on Pearl Harbor, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation agents on the West Coast rounded 
up and arrested more than a thousand Issei leaders. 
Nothing like that happened in Colorado. Just why is 
not known, and this decision on the part of the FBI 
may or may not have been influenced by the crisis man- 
agement preparations of the Japanese in the Tri-States 
area. 

Few of the Issei in Colorado, Wyoming and Nebraska 
had much in the way of a formal education. The sys- 
tem of national college entrance examinations had 
not been begun and college graduates were.scarce. Yet 
these Issei, making a precarious living as farmers 
and small shopkeepers, were aware of the potential 
for trouble and had the foresight to make plans for cri- 
sis management. The emergency conference of March, 
1941, was indeed a significant event in the history of 
the Issei in the Tri-States area. g 
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